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Two books which have recently become again available 


Jak i 
WILLIAM TEMPLE CHAUCER’S WORLD ~~ 
Archbishop of Canterbury compiled by Eprrn Rickert 
HIS LIFE AND LETTERS 


by F. A. IREMONGER 
Illustrated 255. net 





Illustrated 36s. net 


(for Columbia University Press) 





THE DIARY OF SYLAS NEVILLE 1767-1788 


edited by Bastz Cozens-Harpby 
21s. net 


. It is full of good things, and will be a lucky dip for all social 
historians of the period... . ’ Oxford Magazine 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 


AMERICAN VERSE 


edited by the late F. O. MaATTHIEssEN 
gos. net 


THE PURSUIT OF 
DIARMUID 


AND GRAUNIA 


by J. REDWOOD ANDERSON 
10s. 6d. net 


. . the rare and rich versatility as a 
poet of Mr. Redwood Anderson has never 
been manifested more happily than it is in 
his latest book. . . . ’ Dublin Magazine 


POEMS OF 
ROBERT BURNS 


selected by LAURENCE BRANDER 


*... the future must go on settling what 


try is. The Oxford Book of American 

erse is a memorial to a man who knew 

that it is among the least perishable of man’s 
dreams... .” Times Literary Supplement 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
by C. V. WEDGWOOD 


Home University Lisrary 
55. net 
+++ quite admirably suited to its pur- 
pose: she is afraid neither of wit nor of the 
Occasional poetic metaphor. . . . ’ 
New Statesman 


Wor p’s Cassics 
Single volume: 45. 6d. net 
* , . . nearly one third—and almost all the 
best—of Burns is here. . . . 
Times Literary Supplement 
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ELIZABETHAN ACTING 


By B. L. Josep (of the Department of English, 
Bristol University) 125. 6d. net 


OxrorD ENGLISH MONOGRAPHS 


Elizabethan Acting seeks to re-create the 
Elizabethan attitude to drama as a kind of 
poetry written to be performed by actors, 
Renaissance opinion on the functions of 
voice and gesture in the use of language in 
general is discussed in particular relation to 
the stage. Attention is called to renaissance 
statements that the art of the Elizabethan 
actor was substantially the same as the 
rhetorical delivery — pronuntiatio — of the 
orator, and renaissance sources and illustra- 
tions are used for an account of the uses of 
the voice, face, body, hands, and feet. 
Elizabethan acting is considered in relation 
to decorum and portrayal of character, and 
the author concludes that Elizabethan plays 
are often most dramatic when their literary 
qualities are given full scope. 
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THE British Records Association is to be 

congratulated on its fourth number of 
Archives, which contains no less than nine 
articles of varying length and interest besides 
a general report, book reviews, and other 
useful information. Among the articles, 
special mention may be made of those on 
the Windsor Aerary and the Hertfordshire 
Record Office by Mr. M. F. Bond and 
Col. W. Le Hardy respectively. A catalogue 
of records of local clubs and societies of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
includes some rare items, and we wonder 
what a spectacle must have been presented 
at a full session of The Most Honorable and 
Facetious Society of Ugly Faces, founded in 
Liverpool in 1744. Archives is published in 
a handy size, with an attractive red and grey 
cover; the subscription rate is 7s. 6d. yearly 
for members of the B.R.A. and 10s. yearly 
for non-members. 


Work in Archives, 1939-47, has also just 
been issued by the British Records Associa- 
tion, and like the journal just mentioned, is 
under the editorship of Mr. Roger Ellis. 
This publication tells us what has been going 
on in the war years at home and overseas 
in the work of preserving records and 
making them available to an ever-increasing 
number of students. The escape of thou- 
sands of precious documents in cities sub- 
jected to heavy bombing is a great tribute 
to the organizations responsible for security 
measures, and the post-war task of re- 
arranging these treasures has been no light 
one. It is to be hoped that Work in Archives 
will once more make its annual appearance 
as in pre-war days. 
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OF the four main articles in Vol. I, No. 2 

of the new series of the Rivista di 
Letterature Moderne, dated October 1950, 
two are in Italian, one in English and one 
in French. 

As the leading article, Sergio Baldi, of the 
University of Pisa, contributes the short 
paper on Gray’s “ Elegy” which he read in 
his own university, in January 1950, on the 
occasion of the opening of a course in 
English language and literature. Professor 
Baldi has little to say that is new: but he 
introduces his subject competently enough, 
with quotations from Johnson and Cazamian 
and a side-glance at Wolfe on the eve of 
Quebec, appraises the merits and demerits 
of the piece and then examines it stanza by 
stanza. 

In Baudelaire e la coscienza della missione 
poetica, Alessandro Pellegrini first establishes 
the conditions of isolation and solitude in 
which the poet liked to think of himself as 
working and then sets paradoxically against 
this the essential reality of the images pro- 
duced as his imagination turned again 
towards the outer world. The third article, 
The position of “ The Family Reunion” in 
the work of T. S. Eliot, by Donald Carne- 
Ross, is written primarily for Italian readers 
who know little of Eliot. Carne-Ross starts, 
as the title justifies him in starting, with a 
quick review of the poet’s major works from 
Prufrock to The Four Quartets, showing 
how the early sense of frustration and 
futility gives gradually way to “an ascent 
from Hell.” He next examines the play scene 
by scene, tracing the slow liberation of 
Eliot’s Orestes, Harry, Lord Monchensey, 
from the avenging Furies who pursue him, 
and finally, following often in the steps of 
Maud Bodkin, shows how this liberation fits 
into the Rebirth Archetype which that critic 
has studied, “ The Family Reunion” thus 
being compared with the “ Divina Com- 
media,” “The Book of Jonah” and the 
“ Ancient Mariner.” 

The Nobel prize was awarded to the late 
André Gide in 1947; and, in André Gide, 
homme d'influence, Renée Lang proves 
abundantly that from his earliest days, 
from his childhood almost, the French writer 
had been what Nietzsche called “a good 
European,” both in his extensive travels and 
his wide reading of European literature, and 
in the fact that he was greatly influenced by, 
and himself greatly influenced, the non- 
French writers of Europe. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





SOME EARLY FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Il 
(Continued from cxcvi. 71) 


COLNBROOK 

42. Friendly Society held at house of 
Francis Boulton, the Ostrich, Colnbrook, 
commenced 5 June 1796. Rules confirmed 
at Quarter Sessions 16 January 1800. The 
Rules contain the names of 35 members, 
including Francis Boulton, which looks as if 
these are the names of the original members 
in 1796, since the Register of Victuallers 
Recognizances shows Francis Bolton as 
landlord only in 1796-8, being succeeded in 
1799 by William Bowland, and 1800-1810 
by Bartholomew Harris. 

No further record of this society is known, 
and a later society held at the Ostrich, the 
Royal Blue Benefit Society (Registered No. 
209 22 August 1857) is stated in its rules 
to have been established in 1833. 


CUBLINGTON 


43. Friendly Society held at house of 
John Hedges, the Unicorn, Cublington. 
Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 26 May 
1810. It is probable that this society is 
identical with the Cublington Benefit Society 
(Registered No. 10) which appears in the 
printed list with 4 September 1832 as the 
date of registration. A Robert Brandon 
appears as Trustee of both societies but this, 
of course, may be merely a coincidence. 


DATCHET 


44. Friendly Society lately held at house 
of Thomas Montague, the Harrow, Langley, 
begun 7 May 1795, and removed to house 
of John Norris, the Horse and Groom, 
Datchet, 31 December 1796. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 12 July 1798. 
Probably identical with Registered No. 110 
on printed list, the rules of which were 
registered 14 December 1843, 


DENHAM 


45. Friendly Society held at house of 
Thomas Cooper, the Swan, Denham, begun 
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1 March 1783. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 3 November 1794. Soon afterwards 
this society seems to have been superseded 


y 

46. Benefit Society held at house of 
Richard Watts, the Swan, Denham, begun 
5 December 1795. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 6 October 1808. The mem- 
bership of this society was confined to 60, 
and 55 are named. 

According to the Register of Victuallers 
Recognizances, Thomas Cooper was land- 
lord of the Swan from 1761-84 and Richard 
Watts from 1785 to 1808. 

47. Friendly Society established at the 
Hare and Hounds, Red Hill, Denham, 29 
March 1823. Rules adopted 4 June 1827 
and confirmed at Quarter Sessions 14 Octo. 
ber 1828. No further record of this society. 
The Hare and Hounds (on the Oxford road) 
was an old coaching inn that Jost its licence 
some thirty years ago. 


EDLESBOROUGH 

48. Beneficial Society held at house of 
Robert Sutton Grays, the Bell, Edles. 
borough, established 4 June 1810. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 16 July 
1812. Further rules (presumably in replace- 
ment of preceding) confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 14 December 1816. 

It is difficult to identify this society with 
any of those in the printed list, but some 
further investigation into the history of the 
numerous societies in this village seems 
necessary. 

49. Friendly Society held at house of 
William Johnson, Northall. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 15 July 1813. 

50. Friendly Society held at house of 
John Bennett, the Red Lion, Dagnall, 
begun 1 April 1816. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 18 May 1816, signed by 
4 stewards and 41 other members, of whom 
32 were illiterate. 

A society held at this house and registered 
24 February 1835 (Registered No. 18) was 
begun on 2 January 1826, and must there- 
fore have been a successor of the earlier 
society. 


ELLESBOROUGH 

51. Friendly Society held at house of 
James Elldridge, the Cross, Ellesborough, 
begun 6 February 1797. Rules confirmed 
at Quarter Sessions 24 April 1800. This 
society is undoubtedly identical with the 
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Benefit Society held at Russells Arms Inn, 
Butlers Cross, Ellesborough, which appears 
in the printed list (Register No. 34) the 
rules of which were registered 1 December 
1837. It may be noted that Lord Beveridge 
(The Evidence for Voluntary Action, 1949) 
cites the Russells Arms Benefit Society as 
the only Buckinghamshire society estab- 
lished before 1800 and still on the register 
in 1905. He gives the date of formation 
of this society as 1797, and the position of 
the Russells Arms leaves little doubt that 
this was the inn formerly known as the 
Cross. 


ETON 

52. Friendly Society held at the Three 
Tuns, Eton. A copy of rules, endorsed 1793, 
is extant, but there is no evidence when the 
society was registered. 

53. Friendly Society held at house of 
William Burnham, the Kings Arms, Eton. 
Three sets of rules of this society were con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions, on 9 April 1807, 
6 April 1815 and 5 June 1819, and it is 
probably identical with the society at the 
Kings Arms entered in the printed list as 
registered 16 December 1831 (Registered 
No. 77). I have referred previously to the 
conditions of membership of this society, 
but it is perhaps worth noting that the 
printed booklet of rules of this society 
(which contains a list of members, their 
trades and dates of election) is an excellent 
example of the value to genealogists and 
others of these early Friendly Society 
records. 

In connection with this society there exists 
a Bond for due execution of the office of 
Trustees, whereby John Breach of Eton, 
basket maker, and Thomas Newman of 
Eton, butcher, were bound to Acton Chap- 
lin, Clerk of the Peace, in £1000. This is 
the only such Bond I have seen, and I do 
not know if it was customary. 

William Burnham was landlord of the 
Kings Arms from 1795 to 1823, and seems 
previously to have kept the White Hart at 
Chalvey (q.v.) and started a society there. 

54. Friendly Society held at the Crown 
and Cushion, Eton, begun 1 July 1807. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 14 January 
1808. No further record of this society. 

55. The Society for Promoting Friend- 
ship, held at house of William Harding, the 
Three Horseshoes, Eton, instituted 6 May 
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1811. Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 
14 October 1823. No further record of this 
society. It is probable that the Three Horse- 
shoes was at Eton Wick, where there is still 
a house of this name. 

56. New Union Friendly Society, estab- 
lished at the George Inn, Eton, on 7 April 
1825. Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 
10 January 1826. This is identical with 
society No. 7 in the printed list (registered 
17 March 1831) and I have referred pre- 
viously to its terms of membership. There 
is no record when this society was dissolved. 


FARNHAM ROYAL 


57. Farnham Royal Friendly Society held 
at house of Joseph Shanks, the Crown, 
Farnham Royal. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 3 November 1794. No 
further record of this society or the next, 
and in fact no society is mentioned in this 
village between 1794 and 1875. 

58. Friendly Society held at the Dukes 
Head, Farnham Royal. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 3 November 1794. 


FENNY STRATFORD 


59. Friendly Society held at house of 
Robert Norman, the Crown, Fenny Strat- 
ford, commenced 1 April 1795. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 7 April 1795. No 
further record of this society. 

60. Old Friendly Society held at house of 
Robert Norman, the Crown, Fenny Strat- 
ford, commenced 11 June 1800. It is not 
known if this society was ever registered, 
but a copy of a printed booklet of rules 
exists, issued in 1801. This booklet was 
printed by J. Wakefield, the earliest Newport 
Pagnell printer mentioned by Henry Gough. 

61. Friendly Society held at house of 
Edw. Ivins, the Swan Inn, Fenny Stratford, 
commenced 11 June 1800. Rules confirmed 
at Quarter Sessions 18 July 1811. No further 
record of this society. 

62. Fenny Stratford Female Friendly 
Society commenced 3 November 1805. 
Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 18 July 
1811. This society seems to have been 
replaced by 

63. Fenny Stratford Female Friendly 
Society commenced 16 July 1811. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 16 July 1818. 
A copy of the rules signed by 54 members 
shows that 31 were illiterate. No further 
record of this society. 
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64. Friendly Society, commenced 1 April 
1795, amended 4 April 1827, held at house 
of William Varney, the Kings Head, Fenny 
Stratford and at the church or chapel in 
Fenny Stratford. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 15 January 1828. It is 
possible that this is No. 59 above which may 
have moved from the Crown to the Kings 
Head, and been replaced by No. 60. No 
further record of this society. 


GREAT MARLOW 

65. Friendly Society held at house of 
Thamas Bowen, the Red Lion, Great 
Marlow. Rules confirmed at Quarter 


Sessions 15 January 1807. No further record ° 


of this society. 

66. Loyal Nelsons Benefit Society held 
at the Chequer and Anchor, Great Marlow. 
Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 12 
January 1809. No further record of this 
society. 

67. Friendly Society held at house of 


John Bunce, the White Horse, Great 
Marlow. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 12 January 1809. Whether it 


relates to this society or to an earlier one 
at the same inn I do not know, but there 
is in existence a printed single sheet of rules, 
16} by 214 inches, printed by G. Norton, 
Henley, May 2 1803, which relates to a 
society at the house of John Portridge, the 
White Horse, Great Marlow. 

68. Albion Benefit Society held at the 
Two Brewers, Great Marlow. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 3 August 1813. 
This society seems to have been superseded 


by 

69. Albion Benefit Society of Great 
Marlow. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 12 April 1825. It seems very 
probable that this is the same society as 
Registered No. 44 in the printed list, The 
Albion Benefit Society held at the Red Lion 
Inn, Great Marlow, registered 9 July 1838. 
This society was dissolved in 1862. 

70. Union Benefit Society held at Lower 
Crown Inn, Great Marlow. Rules con- 
firmed at Quarter Sessions 4 October 1804. 
Alterations to rules were confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 2 May 1818, when it was 
stated that this society had moved to the 
Red Lion Inn, Great Marlow. This society 
appears as No. 19 in the printed list, the 
rules registered on 10 March 1835 being 
amended ones. The society was dissolved 
in 1859. 
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GREAT MISSENDEN 


71. Friendly Society held at house of 
Mrs. Joanna Rane, the Red Lion, Great 
Missenden, established 14 February 1793, 
Rules confirmed at Quarter sessions 3 
November 1794. No further record of this 
society. 

72. Friendly Society held at house of 
James Searle, the George Inn, Great Missen- 
den. Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 
8 October 1807. No further record of this 
society. 

73. Brotherly Society of Tradesmen, held 
at house of James Price, the White Lion, 
Great Missenden, begun 5 March 1805, 
Rules confirmed at Quarter Sessions 8 Octo- 
ber 1807. No further record of this society, 

74. Friendly Society held at house of 
Richard Crocket, the Crown Inn, Great 
Missenden. Rules confirmed at Quarter 
Sessions 5 June 1819. There is a printed 
booklet of rules of this society from which 
it appears it was established 12 April 1813, 
No further record. 


HADDENHAM 


75. Friendly Society held at house of 
John Parish, the Green Dragon Tavern, 
Haddenham, commenced 6 January 1800. A 
copy of the rules of this society exists, but 
it is not known if these were ever approved 
by Quarter Sessions. 

76. Friendly Society held at house of 
Thomas Jarvis, the White Hart Tavern, 
Haddenham, commenced 21 April 1819. A 
copy of the rules of this society exists which 
bears the actuaries certificate required by 
law dated 15 December 1826, and the certi- 
fication by two Justices dated 3 February 
1827, but lacking the confirmation at 
Quarter Sessions. It is not known when 
the later confirmation took place, but it is 
probable that this society is identical with 
the Friendly Society held at the White Hart 
which appears in the printed list Registered 
No. 88, 23 July 1841. 


HAVERSHAM 


77. Haversham and Castlethorpe Friendly 
Society held in the Vestry Room of Haver- 
sham Church, instituted 5 June 1811. Rules 
confirmed at Quarter Sessions 10 October 
1811. Alteration to rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 5 August 1815. Both rules 
and alteration signed by Edw. Cooke, Secre- 
tary, i.e., the Rev. Edward Cooke, the Rector 
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of Haversham and forerunner of Lipscomb. 


This society seems to have been super- 
seded by 

78, Friendly Society held at Haversham 
and Castlethorpe. Rules confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions 15 January 1822. The 
proposed Trustees of this society were the 
Rev. Edward Cooke of Haversham, 
Richard Kitelee of Castlethorpe, Gentle- 
man, and Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel 
of Cosgrove. This society is probably 
identical with No. 127 in the printed list, 
registered 2 January 1846. 


HicH WYCOMBE 


There seems little doubt that a number 
of societies existed in this town in the early 
19th century but the Aylesbury documents 
only produced the names of two, Nos. 
79 and 80. Thanks to the courtesy of 
Mr. C. A. Skull, the Chairman, and 
Mr. E. T. Higgins, the Local Actuary, of 
the Wycombe and South Bucks (Trustee) 
Savings Bank (which was founded in 1818) 
Ihave been able to examine the first Ledger 
(1818-24) and the first Minute Book (1818- 
1839) of the Bank. At the first annual 
meeting of the Bank held in 1819 it was 
stated that of the £2,514:3:9 deposited 
during the year, £290:16:3 had been 
deposited by 7 Friendly Societies and Clubs, 
while a similar statement at the annual 
meeting in 1820 gave the deposits by 6 
Friendly Societies and Clubs as £96:2:0 
and in 1821 at the third annual meeting it 
was stated that the year’s deposits by 
7 Friendly Societies and Clubs was 
£186:13:0. Later meetings do not record 
these figures. In 1819 it was decided that 
Friendly Societies legally established may 
deposit the whole or any part of their funds, 
but in 1828 it was laid down that only 
societies established before 28 July 1828 
could deposit the whole of their funds, later 
societies being limited to £300 principal and 
interest. The first ledger, which is the only 
old one now extant, is a large volume of 
some 500 folios, and contains details of 
all the early accounts, arranged under names. 
It was not possible to identify all the 
Friendly Societies from the ledger, and it 
Is Obvious that some of the early deposits 
must have been in the names of individuals. 
It was however possible to find traces of 
two or three societies not mentioned in the 
Aylesbury documents or the printed list. 
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79. The Humane and Brotherly Society 
of Papermakers held at house of Mr. 
Gurdon, the Goat, High Wycombe, estab- 
lished 5 December 1814. Rules confirmed 
at Quarter Sessions 8 October 1815. A 
printed booklet of rules was issued in 1815. 
This society was limited to paper-makers. 
This society opened an account at the Bank 
with £30 on 19 December 1818 and closed 
it on 26 June 1824 by the withdrawal of 
£16:1:94, so it looks as if it was then 
‘fading away.’ (The Goat was an old inn 
in Easton Street, now closed.) 


80. Friendly Society held at the Red Lion, 
Chepping Wycombe. A copy of rules exists 
but it is not known if these were confirmed 
at Quarter Sessions. Membership of this 
society was available to males and females, 
an unusual feature. 


81. Brewers Brotherly Fund. Robert 
Wheeler, steward, and John Piper, Treasurer. 
This society opened an account in the 
Wycombe Bank on 6 February 1819 by 
the deposit of £5:12:0 and had £16:18:2 
to its credit when the account was trans- 
ferred to the next ledger (now destroyed). 
Nothing is known of the society except this 
account, but it was probably associated with 
the Two Brewers public house which 
formerly exist in Easton Street. 


82. Penny Sick Society, Wycombe Marsh. 
Treasurer, James Woodbridge. An account 
was opened in the Wycombe Bank on 15 
May 1819 by the deposit of £2 and closed 
on 27 May 1820 by the withdrawal of 
£2:1:44. Nothing else is known of this 
society, which may of course have been 
merely a charity and not a contributory 
society. 


83. The Provident Institution. Miss 
Powell, President. An account was opened 
in the Wycombe Bank on 6 April 1823 
by the deposit of £22, and £30:10:34 
remained to its credit in 1824 when the 
account was transferred to the next ledger. 
Nothing more is known of this institution, 
which may have been merely a charity. 


The Bank accounts also contain references 
to the Wycombe Parish Club and the Sick- 
mans Visitor of High Wycombe, but these 
were probably pure charities. 


LAURANCE M. WULCKOo. 
(To be concluded) 
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THE DECALOGUE IN THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER 


THE placing of the Ten Commandments 

accompanied by a _ congregational 
response at the commencement of the service 
of Holy Communion in the Book of 
Common Prayer forms one of the more 
curious liturgical and historical features of 
the Anglican service. They were first intro- 
duced in this form by Archbishop Cranmer 
in his revision of 1552. In the first English 
Prayer Book, that of 1549, the Mediaeval 
order was followed and the ancient respon- 
sive Greek petition, Kyrie eleison, was fol- 
lowed by the Gloria in excelsis Deo, the 
ancient hymn of the church. At the revision 
of 1552, a radical alteration was introduced 
and cut away the Kyrie in its traditional 
form from the rite. The Gloria was removed 
to the end of the service and turned into a 
post-Communion thanksgiving, a position 
into which its penitential clauses do not fit 
very easily. It is easy to see why a lengthy 
interpolation had now to be made. The 
opening of the service was much weakened 
by the omission of the Gloria and a substi- 
tute was used to fill the gap. But the 
insertion of the Ten Commandments at this 
point with a penitential response was un- 
known to any liturgy in Christendom and 
was unique to the Anglican tradition from 
1552 onwards. In 1637, the Scottish liturgy 
ordered them to be rehearsed facing the 
people and, on the suggestion of Bp. Wren, 
this order was extended to the English book 
at its last revision in 1662. But the problem 
still remains of the motive which led 
Cranmer and the revisers of 1552 to adopt 
this novel liturgical construction. Bp. Drury 
gives a generally accepted view when he 
writes : 


The source was the Calvinistic service 
of Pollanus; the purpose was to supply 
that self-examination and confession to 
God, which was to take the place (save in 
exceptional cases) of private conference 
with God’s minister, and a special opening 
of grief to him.' 


Yet this is scarcely a satisfactory explanation. 
The source ascribed by Bishop Drury may 
have inspired Cranmer who, at the period, 
was much under the sway of foreign 
Protestants. But, the preparation of priest 
and server in the Sarum liturgy, followed by 


*T. W. Drury: How We Got Our Prayer Book, 
p. 64f (London, 1948). 
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the recitation of the Kyries, expresses peni- 
tence to quite as great a degree, whilst the 
Sacrament of Penance was never abandoned 
in the Church of England.* The actual 
motives guiding Cranmer in the literary 
construction of his interpolation are to be 
found in certain precedents of Mediaeval 
method and suggest that the Protestant 
revisers were still under the sway of popular 
Mediaeval piety and the methods of expres. 
sion which it adopted. 

As the interpolation stands, it represents 
the Ten Commandments with the Kyries 
expanded and used as a response of peni- 
tence. The use of the Ten Commandments 
may have appealed to Cranmer’s Biblical 
outlook and to the inspiration which it 
received from foreign Protestant reformers, 
But an Old Testament lection, in addition to 
the Epistles and Gospels, was a part of the 
earlier Christian liturgies and survived in 
the Gallican tradition and elsewhere. The 
Sarum liturgy included a lection from the 
Old Testament, supplementing the Epistles 
and Gospels, on certain occasions in the 
Kalendar. Cranmer departed from the 
Sarum precedent by fixing the lection and by 
making it obligatory at every celebration. In 
method, he had allowed this restriction to 
introduce a novel liturgical note. But the 
fixing of elements which had previously been 
variable was a part of his reforms. The post- 
Communion collects, for example, were 
henceforth fixed, and the old flexibility based 
upon the many variations ordered by the 
Kalendar was abandoned. Cranmer was 
seeking a simplicity based upon the one 
“Use” which henceforth was to extend 
throughout the realm.* It might be con- 
tended with some point that he over- 
simplified his reforms, and that the use of 
the fixed in place of the variable was un- 
fortunate in its results. But this criticism 
does not of necessity lay his book open to 
the charge of sheer novelty as Bishop Drury 
would suggest. The use of the Ten Com- 
mandments, regarded merely as a fixed Old 
Testament lection, has precedent in the 
Gallican rites and could be supported from 
the Sarum Missal to the extent that it 
permitted an Old Testament lection to mark 
certain occasions. 

The use of the Kyries as an expanded 
penitential response affords a clue to the 

?Vernon Staley (ed.): Hieruggia Anglicana, i, 
2sif fae, 1902). 

cr. 


The Preface, “On Ceremonies,” in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 
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method employed. It was that of the 
common Mediaeval custom of “ farsing ” 
with pious interpolations certain liturgical 
features. The Gloria was frequently inter- 

lated in this way. It was a practice which 
had its full development with Alcuin and 
his liturgical reforms although, before his 
time, the practice of interpolating Alleluia 
in order to show the church’s gladness on 
some particular occasion had become 
common. Out of this practice arose the 
Roman “festive praises,’ called by the 
Franks “ tropes.” Certain pious phrases were 
interwoven into the Introit for the Mass, as 
well as into the Gloria, the Sanctus and the 
Agnus Dei. The Sequence and Gradual 
between the Epistle and Gospel was a 
development of this method and the later 
Troper Book was the outcome with its 
varied interpolations set to plainchant.* The 
practice spread to the Kyries. For example, 
Dr. Rock reprinted the tropes from the 
Oxford manuscript preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library.® In it, the Kyries are mixed 
up with the tropes: 


Xre redemptor misere nobis, 
leison eia omnes dicite, 
Kirrieleison, Kirrieleison.® 


It affords a good example both of farsing 
and of the Mediaeval method of securing 
thythmical cadences for purposes of singing. 


The assistance given by the custom of 
inserting antiphons helped to develop the 
practice of farsing the tropes into the fixed 
portions of the service. A Lyons edition of 
the Missal of Pope Paul III provides some 
curious examples. The Kyrie is farsed 
elaborately and at length: 


Kyrrie- 
Kirrieleison, 


Kyrie cunctipotens genitor Deus omni- 
creator—eleison. 

Fons et origo boni, pia luxque perennis 
—eleison; 

Sanctificet pietas tua nos bone Rector— 
eleison. 

Christe, Dei splendor, 
Sophia—eleison; 

Psalmatis humani sator, lapsi reparator— 
eleison; 

Ne tua damnetur Jesu factura, eleison. 


virtus Patrisque 


“cf. D. Rock: Church of Our Fathers, iii, 22-31 
(etited by Frere & Hart, London, 1905). cf. W. H. 
Frere (ed.): The Winchester Troper (Henry Brad- 
shaw Society, 1894). 

*Press-mark: Bod. 775. 


*Rock: op. cit., p. 28. 
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Kyrie, amborum spiramen nexus amorque 
—eleison; 

Purgator culpae, veniae largitor opimae— 
eleison; 

Offensas dele, sacro nos numine reple— 
eleison. 


In this case, the ninefold character of the 
repetition of the Kyrie has been preserved. 
The manuscript contains a number of 
variants of this type regulated by the 
seasons of the Church’s year: 


Sequuntur quaedam devota verba super 
Kyrie eleison, Sanctus, et Agnus Dei, ibi 
ob pascendam nonnullorum Sacerdotum 
devotionem posita, quae, licet non sint de 
Ordinario R.E., tamen in certis missis 
ibidem annotatis licite dicendae.’ 


Dr. Neale added as an example a most 
curious farsed Epistle from a_ thirteenth- 
century manuscript preserved at Sens. He 
remarked that it was a natural process for 
these farsed Epistles to degenerate from 
doggerel into ribaldry.* According to his 
observations, they continued in use in Sicily 
till the middle of the eighteenth century 
“and may do so now.” They were, however, 
expelled from the Missal in the revision 
undertaken in 1570 by Pope Pius V and, 
save as legacies in the Graduals and 
Sequences, have no place in the modern 
Missale Romanum. Dr. Neale had an im- 
portant remark to make upon the notation 
of the Kyrie from the Oxford manuscript. 
“ Of these tropes, only one in the first batch 
forms a perfect hexameter without eleison; 
two in the second; all in the third. I suppose 
this is to symbolise the gradual advance to 
perfection from the Jewish to the Christian, 
and thence to the Heavenly Church.”® If this 
surmise be correct, it certainly fits in with 
the somewhat fanciful pattern of Mediaeval 
symbolism as it is to be found in Durandus 
On the Symbolism of Churches, and else- 
where. 

In the Sarum Missal, farsing is to be found 
at the Gloria, into which is interpolated a 
number of pious phrases expressing devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary.’® Examples of 
some farsed Sarum Kyries survive and are 
reprinted by William Maskell.’? Nine of 

*J. M. Neale: Essays in Liturgiology & Church 
History, p. 17 (London, 1863). 

* Neale: op. cjt.. p. 17f. 

* Neale: op. cit., p. 46n. 

*° Sarum Missal, edited by F. E. Warren, p. 26 
(London, 191i). 


Maskell: Ancient Liturgy of the Church of 
England, p. 31 (Oxford, 1882). 
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these Kyries (eleven in some manuscripts) 
formed a part of the Sarum Office. York 
had ten, of which six were the same as at 
Sarum, whilst Hereford had sixteen.’? In 
origin, the custom of filling out the Kyries 
with “fascula” was characteristic of the 
Gallican liturgical tradition. It seems to 
have been introduced as a cursus Gallorum 
into Ireland and Scotland by S. Ninian and 
S. Patrick, both of whom were disciples of 
S. Martin of Tours, and it was definitely in 
use at the Abbey of Iona. From Scotland, 
the custom spread to England. A curious 
example of Scottish farsing may be found 
in the Arbuthnott Missal, the Scottish 
liturgy which contains the Sarum book with 
local and national peculiarities. In this 
liturgy, the Gloria is farsed in honour of 
Jesus Christ and of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.’* The same fascula, with a single 
minor alteration, are to be found in a Missal 
printed at Paris for Francis Regnault in 
1530, an example of the manner in which 
Scotto-French relationships at the period 
affected details of liturgy. Abbé Malais of 
Dieppe reported to Bishop A. P. Forbes of 
Brechin that, until the thirty years or so prior 
to 1864, the same fascula were added in the 
diocese of Coutances and that, although now 
taken out, the music remained the same.'* 
It is a strange example of the manner in 
which liturgical customs derived from Scot- 
land lingered on despite the reformation of 
liturgy in 1570 by Pope Pious V. As in 
other liturgical matters, some local customs 
lingered on till well within the last century. 


English thirteenth-century custom may be 
illustrated by the Lay Folk’s Mass-Book. At 
the Gloria, it orders “On high days, when 
the Angel’s song is appointed, do thou say 
it as here written, with a farce in English.” 
A “farce in English” likewise occurs at the 
Apostles’ Creed. In his notes to the edition 
published for the Early English Text Society, 
Canon Simmons remarked upon the in- 
congruous nature of some of the farces. He 
cites the liturgist, Martine, as remarking 
upon the barbarous French used for the 
Epistle in some churches, a dialect which 
was, of course, merely the old French. 


J. D. Chambers: Divine Worship in England, 
PB 320 (London, 1877). cf. Manuscript of S. 

smund’s Consuetudinary in University Library, 
Cambridge. 

** Arbuthnott Missal, edited by Bishop A. P. 
Forbes, p. 155 

* Forbes: op. cit., Ixi. 


Archbishop Le Tellier abolished this prac. 
tice in 1686 in the diocese of Rouen. By 
that date, the custom appears to have been 
confined to the Epistle for S. Stephen's Day 
when two deacons sang the Epistle to a 
peculiar chant alternately in Latin and in 
French. The custom was then exciting ridi- 
cule and was dropped out of use."® The 
farse passed over from liturgical use to the 
morality dramas and hence to the stage in 
general. The modern word, “ farce,” and 
its accustomed use is a comment upon its 
history and surviving connections with the 
theatre. In England, during the Middle 
Ages, the Kyries seem to have been regu- 
larly farsed in the various national rites," 

It was an English custom to read a portion 
of the Decalogue in the liturgy during Lent. 
The lection was followed by a response not 
unlike that which Cranmer later employed in 
his revision of 1552: 


Miserere mei Domine, quoniam infirmus 
sum, sana me Domine.’ 


In the Sarum Missal, the second table of 
the Commandments had long been read as 
the Epistle for the Fourth Sunday in Lent, 
and it was followed by the Gradual: 


“Lord, have mercy on me; for I am weak. 
Heal me, O Lord.” 


The words are reminiscent of Cranmer’s 
later use of the Kyrie and may suggest an 
influence upon it. In the Province of 
Canterbury in 1281 and in that of York in 
1466, the whole Decalogue was ordered to 
be recited four times a year. The Decalogue 
with the seven deadly sins was commanded 
by the bishops in 1542 to be read from the 
pulpit twice a quarter. In the Injunctions 
of Edward VI, the Creed, Lord’s Prayer 
and Decalogue were ordered to be recited 
in English from the pulpit on Holy Days 
when there was no sermon.'* It is worthy 
of notice that some of the Puritan exiles at 
Basle during Mary’s reign did not like the 
liturgical use of the Decalogue and wished 
it to be dropped.’® 

In his revision of the Prayer Book of 
1552, Cranmer clearly farsed together the 


5 Simmons: op. cit., p. 196 (London, 1879). 

** Freeman: Principles of Divine Service, ii, 440 
(Oxford, 1839). ‘3 

™Wm. Palmer: Origines Liturgicae, ii, 34 
(Oxford, 1855-57). : 

* W. E. Scudamore: Netitia Eucharistica, p. 190 
(London, 1872). 

* Scudamore: op. cit., p. 192. 
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Decalogue and the Kyries. Although he 
dropped the traditional opening form of the 
liturgical rite, his revision was based upon 
Mediaeval models and gave full expression 
to the contemporary desire for a wider 
knowledge of the Decalogue and its contents 
among the laity. Certainly, he was in 
favour of farsing as a method in liturgical 
construction for he treated the relationship 
of the whole liturgy to the Communion of 
the people in this manner. Regarded as a 
Protestant development from Mediaeval 
sources, Cranmer’s revised opening is far 
more probably to be traced to what was a 
native custom, as the Lay-Folks Mass-Book 
and the Mediaeval service-books show, than 
to Pollanus, as Bishop Drury would seek 
to do. 


The lengthening of the service through 
the use of the Commandments and Kyries 
in this way may have led to the first revul- 
sion of feeling against what had become a 
custom peculiar to the Book of Common 
Prayer and to those liturgies based upon it. 
In 1718 the Non-Juring liturgy permitted 
the substitution of the two commandments 
of the Gospel (Mt. 22: 37-40) for the Deca- 
logue. Their example was not followed in 
the liturgy published in 1734 by the Non- 
Juring bishop, Dr. Deacon, who omitted the 
Decalogue altogether and reverted to earlier 
practice by substituting the Kyries in 
English. But the New Testament alterna- 
tive was allowed by the Scottish liturgy of 
1764 which was under Non-Juring in- 
fluences and was probably the source of its 
introduction into the American book of 
1789. It has since appeared in the Irish and 
Canadian versions, whilst the proposed 
English revision of 1928 permitted the New 
Testament alternative or the recitation of 
the Kyries in Greek or in English. It cannot 
be said that the New Testament substitute is 
satisfactory. It lacks all authority derived 
from liturgical tradition. The general 
Western tradition was preserved by Cranmer 
in 1549. He broke with it in 1552 but, so 
far as the expression of penitence was con- 
cerned, he followed a model for which there 
was Mediaeval precedent in the habit of 
farsing and in the surviving Old Testament 
lections. If the 1552 order is to be given 
up, it is best that there should be a return 
fo the Western tradition which would 
include the replacement of the Gloria at its 
correct place in the beginning of the service, 
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the traditional complement to the Kyries 
which have just been recited. Certainly, 
even if it be true that the use of the Deca- 
logue in 1552 was due to the influence of 
Valleranus and a service which he drew up 
for a number of evangelicals in a colony 
of exiles at Glastonbury, or to the influence 
of Bishop Hooper, who had extended con- 
temporary demands by requiring at his 
Visitation of 1551 every communicant to 
recite the Decalogue before receiving,”° it is 
equally true that Cranmer’s revision at this 
point did not depart wholly from Mediaeval 
precedent whilst the modern New Testament 
substitution does so. 

The Kyries themselves were originally a 
pre-Christian religious invocation and found 
their way into the Christian services soon 
after the triumph of the church in the 
fourth century. They were not a part of the 
original Roman order nor were they known 
in Africa, but their original Christian use 
was in Greek-speaking centres and they 
retained their Greek form despite the general 
triumph of Latin as the liturgical language. 
Their use spread to the West through Italy, 
where they were unknown before about the 
second half of the fifth century. Early in 
the next century the use of the Kyries 
appeared in Gaul, whence it had been 
imported from the Old Roman rite and 
from Italy. Their adoption may have been 
also carried here direct from Constantinople 
as early as the end of the fifth century, 
another influence which affected Gaul and 
its liturgy. In any case, their use was 
general in Gaul prior to the seventh century 
introduction of the Rule of S. Benedict and 
it spread from there. The general adoption 
of the Kyries was probably gradual and, 
prior to the Vandal invasion, no trace of it 
appears in the African rite. At Rome, the 
use of the Kyries may be dated from the 
third canon of the Council of Vaison, held 
in A.D. 529. Although the council was held 
in Provence, it was Roman in outlook and 
seems to have determined the liturgical 
course to be taken generally.”* 

When the extent to which the Kyries have 
disappeared in any and every form from the 
liturgies which are the direct offspring of 


* cf. A. Gasquet & E. Bishop: Edward VI and 
the Book of Common Prayer, p. 291 (London, 
1891). cf. Hooper: Later ritings (Parker 
Society, p. 132f). 

+E. Bishop: Liturgica Historica, p. 135 et seq 
(Oxford, 1926). 
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the Reformation, it is clear that Cranmer at 
this point regarded himself as bound to some 
extent by liturgical tradition even though he 
did mitigate it in favour of contemporary 
demands for the public recitation of the 
Decalogue and of his own Protestant 
Biblicism. But, as the history of farsing 
shows, in taking this course he did retain 
the ancient tradition of the Kyries though 
in a farsed form. 

Questions of possible revision within 
Anglican liturgy lie quite outside the scope 
of this paper, but it may be suggested that 
the most satisfactory conclusion to any 
future revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer would be the omission of the Deca- 
logue and the return of the Kyries in Greek 
and of the Gloria to the commencement of 
the service. To do so would be to restore 
the permanent and invariable form finally 
reached in the evolution of the use of the 
Kyries within traditional Western liturgy. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


KING CAMBISES’ VEIN 


A LAMENTABLE Tragedy, Mixed Full 
of Pleasant Mirth, Containing the Life 
of Cambises, King of Persia, by Thomas 
Preston, was registered in the Stationers’ 
guild book in 1569-70 by John Allde. It 
was long supposed that Preston wrote the 
play in the late autumn of 1569, because 
of a reference in the past tense to the 
Catholic prelate Edmund Bonner, who died 
in September, 1569. But the same passage 
also refers to Cambises in the past tense, 
although he does not die until the next scene. 
What a king was he that hath used such tiranny, 
He was akin to Bishop Bonner, I think verily, 
For both their delights was to shed blood, 
But neuer intended to doo any good. 
(Lines 1147-50.) 
It appears likely that these lines were inter- 
polated by Preston on the eve of his play’s 
publication, when Bonner’s death was news 
fit for sharpening a moral on state cruelty. 
Investigators generally agree that the farcical 
tragedy was mainly composed several years 
before it was printed. E. K. Chambers 
believed that it may have been produced 
as early as the Christmas of 1560 or the 
following January, for in this holiday 
season Elizabeth and her court were enter- 
tained with a play called Huff, Suff and 
Ruff—names which acridly remind us of 
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the three ruffian soldiers in Cambises, Huf, 
Snuf and Ruf.’ The following paragraphs 
are Offered in support of Chambers’ view, 
and endeavour to show possible religious 
and political motives of Preston’s work, 

The death of the Persian autocrat in the 
play invokes the memory of the tragic fate 
of Henry II, King of France, in the spring 
of 1559. In April that monarch had dis. 
played his prowess at a tournament jp 
honour of the approaching marriage of 
Princess Elizabeth of France and King 
Philip of Spain. A broken lance wielded 
by Gabriel Montgomery, of the French 
king’s Scottish guard, mortally wounded 
him above the right eye, and left his beloved 
Catherine de Medici a widow on July 10? 
A vision of this royal misfortune may have 
run in Preston’s mind when he had Cambises 
come on the stage in the final scene to des- 
cribe how he had accidentally been struck 
to death: 

As I on horseback vp did leap my sword from 


scabard shot, | ‘ i 
And ran me thus into the side as you right well 


may see. 
(1166-67.) 


Doubtless the poet derived the manner of 
his Persian despot’s taking-off from a book 
of homiletic history, such as A Mirror for 
Magistrates. An edition of that work 
appeared in 1559. No matter what source 
he used, it came most pat soon after the 
summer of 1559, when news of the French 
monarch’s end would have given the last 
episode of Cambises its keenest dramatic 
poignancy in English Protestant eyes. It 
would be absurd to argue that Preston’s 
protagonist was meant as an image of 
Catherine de Medici’s husband. ‘Cambises 
clearly stands for tyranny in general as the 
English patriot of the period knew it. 

A patriotic playwright under the last of 
the Tudors could not write about tyranny 
without conjuring up in the souls of his 
hearers the thought of Philip of Spain. To 
a poet who abhorred the spirit of Bishop 
Bonner, the Spaniard’s “ Most Catholic” 
majesty was the terror of the world. Preston 
must have been a sympathetic witness, if 
not an active penman, of the comedies in 
derision of Philip that were staged in Lon- 
don immediately after the death of his 


Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, IV, 19. 
Nichols, The Progresses and Public Processions of 
Queen Elizabeth (1823), II, 250. 

? The Cambridge Modern History, II, 296. 
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English wife, Bonner’s fanatic queen. 
“Bloody Mary” and her dear Cardinal 
Pole had lain scarcely two months in the 
grave when the Venetian Paulo Tiepolo 
reported to his senate how the English 
capital went wild over these farces against 
Catholic royalty. “ The demonstrations and 
performances of plays by the London popu- 
jace in the hostels and taverns,” he wrote, 
were “so Vituperative and abominable that 
it was marvellous they should so long have 
been tolerated, for they brought upon the 
stage all personages whom they wished to 
revile, however exalted their station, and 
amongst the rest, in one play, they 
represented King Philip, the late Queen of 
England, and Cardinal Pole, reasoning 
together about such things as they imagined 
might have been said by them in the matter 
of religion.”* Elizabeth herself appears to 
have indulged at least once in the mood of 
these Protestant dramas. In January, 1559, 
she was entertained by a masquerade 
entitled Papists.._ The Spanish ambassador, 
Conde de Feria, protested to her about the 
common theatre polemics against his king. 
He wrote to Philip in April: “She was 
very emphatic in saying that she wished to 
punish severely certain persons who had 
represented some comedies in which your 
Majesty was taken off.”> De Feria had a 
strong suspicion who was responsible for the 
eruption of these plays: “ I knew that a mem- 
ber of her Council had given the arguments 
to construct these comedies, which is true, 
for Cecil gave them, as indeed she partly 
admitted to me.”* None of the comedies 
that Sir William Cecil was accused of 
instigating. on the church and state of Philip 
has survived. The Spanish embassy com- 
plained no more about them after the spring 
of 1559. In May her majesty warned the 
people that she would “ permyt none to be 
played wherein either matters of religion or 
of the gouernaunce of the estate of the 
common weale shalbe handled or treated, 
beyng no meete matters to be wrytten or 
treated vpon, but by menne of aucthoritie, 
learning and wisedome, nor to be handled 
before any audience, but of graue and dis- 





*Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, 
Relating to English Affairs, Existing in the Archives 
and Collections of Venice, VII, 80-1. 

‘Chambers, op. cit., IV, 77. 

Calendar of Letters and State Papers Relating 
to English Affairs, Preserved Principally in the 
aeies of Simancas, I, 62. 

lem. 
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creete persons.”’ Yet it is plausible that the 
dramatic propaganda against Spain and the 
Papacy continued in a less downright form. 

As the literal drama declined the literary 
drama improved. When Preston depicted 
Cambises inheriting his crown from the 
great Cyrus and declaring war on the 
Egyptians who resisted his brutal govern- 
ment, the gallery wits and groundlings could 
have discerned in the play features of the 
heir of Francis I hounding the Huguenots, 
or the son of Charles V persecuting the 
Low Countries. At the same time, however, 
the Oriental fiction expanded their imagina- 
tions and strengthened the power to 
generalize thought. There is no contempt 
in Shakespeare’s parody of “King Cam- 
bises’ vein” in the First Part of Henry IV 
(II, iv), where Falstaff mimics the despot’s 
mixture of wine and rant, and the treatment 
of his queen’s tears. 

The Epilogue of Cambises seems to indi- 
cate that Preston made it at the request of 
a person or persons whom he was bound 
to oblige. “ Quod Thomas Preston” to his 
gentle auditors: 

According to our duty we haue not refused, 

But to our best intent exprest euerything : 

We trust none is offended for this our dooing. 
Perhaps the play did give offence with its 
spectacles of butchery mingled with bawdry. 
During the Christmas revels of 1559 the 
Queen was vexed by one of the dramas 
performed at court: “ The plaers plad suche 
matter that they wher commondyd to leyff 
off.”* It may well have been Huff, Suff and 
Ruff. If the players acted the atrocities 
of Cambises in such a way that the courtiers 
would be harassed by visions of the scaffold 
death of Anne du Bourg, on December 23, 
we can understand why the show was 
stopped. Du Bourg was executed for 
opposing the physical destruction of French 
heresy; Henry II had vowed to see him 
burnt with his own eyes.° Such a king 
presented the English Protestants of 1559 
with a fine modern instance of the lesson 
of Cambises. 

Preston’s name is not connected with any 
other play. It is found at the end of a 
couple of ballads published about 1570, 
when the first edition of Cambises came 
from John Allde’s press. It is difficult to 


"jy. P. Colli History of English Dramatic 


ier, 
Poetry (1831), I, 166. 
* The Diary of Henry Machyn, 221. 
* Cambridge Modern History, loc. cit. 
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believe that these form the complete poetical 
works of Thomas Preston. The play was 
reprinted with minor changes in or after 
1584, when Edward Allde succeeded to his 
father’s trade. The Thomas Preston who 
dwelt in the theatrical district of Bishops- 
gate, and married Margaret Clarke there on 
October 18, 1576, was conceivably the play- 
wright, still active in the popular theatre.’° 


ABRAHAM FELDMAN. 
Dearborn Historical Museum. 


** The Registers of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 116. 
The parish records of March 17, 1580, and Novem- 
ber 23, 1585, note the burial of Elizabeth and 
Mary Preston, respectively, perhaps the poet’s 
daughters. 


A CORRECTION TO NICHOLS’ 
“ PROGRESSES ” 


AMONGST the scripts used in the Gesta 

Grayorum of 1595, when Gray’s Inn 
entertained Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, 
Nichols in his Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 
prints certain lines spoken by ‘the Squire’ 
thus: 


Proteus, stout Iron-homager to your Rock, 

In —— < Force, and Instruments of Wars, 

Hath praise ended: yet place our praises right; 

For Force to Will, and Wars to Peace to yreld. 

But that I'll give you. This I fain would know 

hat can your Iron do without Arms of men? 

And Arms of Men from Hearts of Men do 

move: 

That Hearts of Men hath it, their motion 

springs. 

Where Nichols obtained his copy he does 
not say. But someone has sadly mangled 
the script, as will be clear from a compari- 
son of the above-quoted lines (as printed 
by Nichols) with the original text in the 
poet’s own magnificent hand, as they may 
still be read in volume 541 of the Harleian 
papers in the MSS Department of the 
British Museum. The correct reading of this 
ever-valid declaration that man, not the 
machine, is master is as follows: 

Proteus stout Iron-homager of your Rock, 

Impresa of force, and Instrument of warres, 

Hath praise indeed, yet place your praises right, 

(For ane to will, and warres to peace doth 

yie 

But that Ile give you, this I fain would know, 

What can your Iron do without Armes of men, 

And Armes of men from hartes of men do move, 


The hartes of men, that’s it thence motion 
springs. 


N. B. Hunter. 
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FRANCE TWO YEARS AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


"THE advice ascribed to Dr. Johnson, 
“When a new book comes out, read 

an old one,” does not come amiss to some 
of us who are glad to escape for a few 
hours from thoughts of atom bombs, air. 
craft crashes, and other such nightmare 
products of science and progress. As we 
seem to be evolving away from the 
millenium and towards a condition of 
organised savagery, it should be a relief to 
go back to the early days of the last 
century, when travel was still leisurely (if 
uncomfortable), and when those who 
attempted the ‘Grand Tour’ abroad were 
expected to write to their families at home 
describing what they had seen of land- 
scapes, architecture, antiquities, persons, 
and circumstances. Among almost forgotten 
books of that kind let us take from a top 
shelf Letters during a Tour through some 
parts of France, Savoy, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands in the 
summer of 1817. By Thomas Raffles A.M. 
Second edition. . . . Liverpool, printed by 
Thomas Taylor; And sold by Longmans & 
Co., Baldwin & G. Edwards & Knibb, G. 
& W. B. Whitaker, John Walker, Rest 
Fenner, Suttaby & Co., and Josiah Conder, 
London; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and H. 
Mozley, Derby: 1819 (i-xii; and 1-336 pp). 
In the “ Preface to the Second Edition” 
dated “ Liverpool Ist Jan. 1819” the writer 
explains that he had published his book “in 
the first instance merely for the eye of 
friendship.” Before offering a second 
edition he had “carefully corrected those 
errors, chiefly typographical, which, not- 
en all my diligence, crept into the 

rst.” 

Though Dr. Raffles himself was one of 
the shining lights of Liverpool—then a 
garrison town, with lively and cultured 
residents priding themselves especially on 
their zeal for the fine arts—to many readers 
not the least interesting part of the book 
will be the dedication: “To the honorable 
Sir Thos. Stamford Raffles, Knt. Lieut 
Governor of Fort Marlboro’, &c., &c., &., 
these letters, descriptive of scenes explored 
in his society, are inscribed by his obliged 
and affectionate friend and cousin, Thomas 
Raffles.” 

Of remarkable careers in the early 19th 
century one of the most admirable is that 
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of Sir Stamford Raffles, founder of Singa- 
pore, and creator (in 1825) of the London 
Zoo. His ardour for everything that might 
be conducive to artistic, scientific, literary, 
or historical expansion, was more sug- 
gestive of the Elizabethan passion for “ all 
good learning” than akin to the narrower 
methods of his own time: unless perhaps 
we except his friend Sir Joseph Banks, now 
remembered in England more for the 
Banksia rose than as “ Father of Australia.” 

A blend of technical precision with poetic 
delight in beauty, of executive ability with 
a winning personal charm, and eager interest 
in the past coupled with the hope of build- 
ing the more strongly for the future, must 
have made Sir Stamford a most congenial 
travelling companion for the cousin who to 
2 considerable extent shared his tastes and 
principles. At the time of the tour Sir 
Stamford was thirty-six years of age, and 
had behind him a most eventful life. On 
the very day the English Army in America 
had surrendered to George Washington, the 
19th of October, 1781, when it must have 
appeared as if “the Imperial Crown of this 
Realm” had lost not only one of its 
brightest jewels but its security and 
prestige, there was born at sea and bap- 
tized on board ship this man of destiny: 
son of a merchant captain, of ancient family 
and light purse.’ That at the age of 21, 
after seven years toil as a clerk in the India 
Office, Raffles had only been earning £70 
per annum—and that his mother rebuked 
him for extravagance in candles because he 
sat up late reading in his bedroom—has 
given to some of our plutocratic contem- 
poraries a misleading idea of the position of 
the future Governor and historian of Java. 
Actually the Raffles family claimed to have 
been settled in Yorkshire at Beverley from 
the 14th or 15th centuries; and whether by 
heredity or individual grace, Thomas Bingley 
Stamford Raffles was lavishly endowed with 
all the talents needed for his future 
achievements. 

In Trafalgar year he had suddenly been 
promoted Assistant Secretary for the Island 
of Penang, recently purchased by the East 
India Company. From then onwards during 
.' Raffles has been depicted anew with dramatic 
Vividness and skilful concentration in Let the Great 
Story be told. The truth about British Expansion. 

.H. Wood Jarvis. With a Foreword and Post- 
script by the Rt. Hon. The Lord Queenborough, 


BE. London Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., 
» 2nd edition 1947, chapters XIX to XXIII. 
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the Napoleonic wars a most notable exploit 
was the reclaiming of Java under his rule. 
But while he was giving a party at Govern- 
ment House, not long after the Peace Con- 
ference at Vienna, he received a dispatch 
from London bidding him hand back the 
island to the Dutch; by whom he had cause 
to apprehend that much of his work would 
be undone. On his homeward way he and 
his A.D.C., Captain Travers, visited 
Napoleon at St. Helena. (They were not 
favourably impressed by the ex-Emperor’s 
manners.) In July, 1816, they reached 
London, and in August there ensued the 
formal transference of Java, Malacca, &c., 
to the Netherlands Government. The recep- 
tion of Raffles at the India House was 
frigid; but the Prince Regent knighted him, 
less for his official labours than for his 
History of Java. It is a Dutchman who 
wrote that even before the Netherlands 
Commissioners-General had arrived in 
Batavia, “the British rule had laid the 
foundations of a new system.” 

In the interval between Raffles’ return 
from Java and his appointment as 
Lieutenant Governor of Sumatra, he, with 
Lady Raffles, invited his cousins Thomas to 
accompany them on that trip the first stage 
of which we will now briefly consider. The 
travellers embarked from Brighton: 


“As there is no quay, . . . the packets 
cannot get within a considerable distance 
of the shore. First, then, we had to 
scramble through the breakers into a small 
boat, which conveyed us to a pinnace 
that lay a few yards from the land... . 
The wind and tide were both unhappily 
against us... . The process of embarka- 
tion must have occupied nearly two 
hours. The rolling of the sea, the crowd 
on board the pinnace, the fearfulness of 
some, the sickness of others, the drunken- 
ness of a few, .. . contributed to render 
it a truly dismal scene.” 


But Dr. Raffles, going on deck, watched 
moonrise and the dawn, “while the full 
sails, as though inspired with the spirit that 
animated the crew, stretched their canvas 
to the wind, impatient for the port” of 
Dieppe, where they had to wait another 
hour before the rising tide allowed them to 
cross the bar: 


*M. L. Van Deventer, Daendiels, Raffles, trans: 
Geo. G. Batten; Wood Jarvis, p. 193. 
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“The land I had so ardently desired to 
see, the people with whom I had hoped 
to mingle, the habits and manners I had 
often contemplated at a distance were now 
before me. The scenes and transactions 
of twenty years of bloodshed—the bitter- 
ness of national animosity cherished 
through so long a period, . . . from the 
night where anarchy sat enthroned, .. . 
to the triumphs of death upon the plains 
of Waterloo—all rushed on my mind.” 


His first impression was disappointing; 
for the soldiers in the crowd were slovenly 
in their dress, and he “looked in vain for 
that bold and manly air, that dignified and 
noble independence, which are the usual 
indications of bravery, and _ generally 
associated with the profession of a soldier.” 
Be it remembered that in Dr. Raffles’s 
youth the Liverpool district had been com- 
manded by Prince William, Duke of 
Gloucester; that the forts and batteries had 
been strengthened against possible French 
invasion; and though it was yet some thirty 
years ahead that Lord John Manners was 
to compare Liverpool to Tyre and Carthage, 
the memory must have been vivid with 
Raffles how in 1797 eight Companies of 
Volunteers had been recruited in and around 
Liverpool, and that at earlier date, when 
Louis XVI was persuaded against his better 
judgment to send troops to America against 
the forces of King George, a new regiment 
called the “Liverpool Blues” had been 
noted for loyalty and smartness. 

The “men in shabby brown great-coats ” 
loafing in Dieppe perplexed Dr. Raffles. 
Could they, he asked himself, be the same 
as the soldiers who “made Monarchs 
tremble on their thrones, and kept the world 
in awe? Were they such men as these that 
bore the eagles of Napoleon to the gates 
of Vienna, and reaped the laurels of France 
on the fields of Austerlitz and Marengo? ” 

He admired the women in their “high 
caps of white linen, white as the driven 
snow ”; but as to the men he repeats, “ there 
is a meanness, a slovenliness, and an air 
of wretchedness and misery about them. . . .” 

The road from Dieppe to Rouen was 
“diversified by gentle hills and extensive 
woods.” But most of the chateaux seemed 
empty: “the gardens and orchards over- 
grown with weeds. Many of the owners 
of these mansions had probably fallen in 
battle, while some’ maybe had fied ... at 
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the time of the revolution, never to return, 
...’ [More had been massacred.] 

To Rouen Cathedral and churches he 
devoted considerable description, and 
though a Protestant he commemorated 
admiringly the “ pomp and splendour” of 
the service in St. Ouen: 


“the voices of the choristers; pealing of 
the organ; the chorus of hundreds and 
thousands suddenly rising till every arch 
and every pillar rings with the sound; and 
then sinking into the softest and tenderest 
notes again, captivates the senses and 
absorbs the soul; ... I was wrapped in 
a delirium of delight, and could scarcely 
deem it earthly music, so superior was it 
to anything I had ever heard or conceived 
of the power of the human voice. ... 
“Before the revolution there were 


forty-two convents and __ thirty-three 
churches in this city. At present there 
are but five convents and _ twenty 
churches.” 


The monastery of St. Ouen had been con- 
verted into a library. Near there had for- 
merly lived “that notorious infidel Voltaire.” 
“His house is at present occupied by an 
attorney. I need not remind you that this 
city was the birthplace of William the 
Conqueror; and that the heart of Richard 
Coeur de Lion is in the Cathedral.... I 
have only to add that there is a man here 
to be guillotined in the course of a week for 
cutting off his wife’s head, . . . and alsoa 
man to be tried for pretending to be the 
Dauphin of France... .” As for the 
countryside, “cultivated in little formal 
patches, and straight lines; here a strip of 
clover, and there a strip of wheat, and then 
of potatoes,” and so on, it “ gave the appear- 
ance of a tailor’s pattern book unfolded. 
Nevertheless “the industry and prudence” 
indicated should sufficiently atone “ for the 
loss that is sustained by the lover of the 
picturesque.” 

Passing the “country residence of Tally- 
rand,” and stopping to dine at Nantes, the 
travellers reached Saint Germain-en-Laye, 
“a gloomy structure built of a dark-coloured 
brick, more like a prison than a palace; 
the retreat of the fugitive James II of Eng- 
land: and here, worn with vexation an 
grief, he expired. Originally designed by its 
Founder, Francis I, as a hunting seat,” 
chateau had been “ much neglected of late, 
and has greatly suffered from the Prussiaf 
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gidiers by whom it was occupied as bar- 
reks during the late war.” 

Raffles thought the entrance into Paris 
“truly magnificent,” with a two-mile avenue 
of trees, leading to “the triumphal arch 
begun by Napoleon but not yet completed.” 
Going by the Champs Elysées, “‘ immediately 
before you is the great gate of the gardens 
of the Tuileries, with their grand avenue 
leading to the chateau: to the left is the 
palace of Louis the Fifteenth.” He describes 
the sights unfolded before him, on his way, 
with his companions, to take up quarters 
at the Hétel Mirabeau in the Rue de la 
Paix (erstwhile Rue Napoléon): “in the 
centre of everything: the Tuileries, the 
Louvre, the Palais Royal, the Boulevards, 
the Champs Elysées, the Bridges, the Insti- 
tute, and the University, are all within a 
few minutes walk.” 

Especially he revelled among the pictures 
in the Louvre: 


“Centuries there dwindle into hours 
and minutes: you pass from age to age 
as you move from room to room: . 
When you enter a gallery nearly a quarter 
of a mile in length, hung on each side 
with finest works of all the most cele- 
brated masters that have ever flourished, 
...it is like some splendid effort of 
enchantment. ... You cease to regret 
the loss of men who were the boast of 
the country and the glory of their time, 
for here they survive, immortal in their 
works, while by their magic power the 
events of remote ages are there illustrated 
to meet your enraptured gaze, and look 
intently on you from the canvas they 
have made to live.” 


The rest of the party went to the theatre 
to see a comedy Les Anglais pour rire; but 
Dr. Raffles remained apart; for he could not 
escape from thoughts of tragedies still com- 
paratively recent: “I stepped to the centre 
of the Place Louis Quinze, to recall the asso- 
cations connected with that dreadful spot. 

ere formerly stood the guillotine, by 
Which the unfortunate Louis suffered, with 
a majesty that became him as a Monarch, 
and a meekness worthy of a saint.” Raffles 
then copied into his letter “the affecting 
hatrative of the Abbé Edgeworth ”: relating 
how the King said on the scaffold, “I die 
innocent of all the crimes laid to my charge; 

pardon those who have occasioned my 
death; and I pray to God that the blood you 
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are now about to shed may not be visited on 
France.” 

Then “a man on horseback in the national 
uniform waved his sword, and with a fero- 
cious cry ordered the drums to beat; ... 
and, seizing with violence the most virtuous 
of Kings, they dragged him under the axe 
of the guillotine, which with one stroke 
severed his head from his body. All this 
passed in a moment.” 

Dr. Raffles adds his own recollection that 
Dr. Moore related how at the tragic moment 
the Abbé spoke the memorable words, ‘* Son 
of St. Louis, ascend to Heaven.” This Abbé, 
“the son of an Irish gentleman,” for “ his 
virtues, his talents, and his eminent services 
to the Church,” had been recommended as 
“confessor to the Princess Elizabeth and 
by this means became known to the Royal 
family, ...” 

“The Place Louis XV is now all life and 
gaiety. It appears to be a favourite resort 
of the Parisians.” The many terrible deaths 
there inflicted, if recurring to their memory 
at all, did not appear to overshadow the 
rush and bustle of the present: 


“No stranger to their history, who 
pauses and observes the gay and animated 
groups, ... would imagine that in the 
memory of many of them, it had been a 
theatre of horror and blood; and that but 
yesterday a foreign army had encamped 
in the adjacent woods. But the history of 
Paris, for the last thirty years, has been 
like the ebb and flow of the sea... . 
Whether the tide has ceased its dreadful 
alternations is, with some, a doubtful 
question, but one by which the majority 
of the people are perhaps but little 
troubled. Let them have their amuse- 
ments and their pleasures, and it is 
enough for them; the theatre, the Palais 
Royal and the boulevards absorb and 
captivate them. ... The Palais Royal is 
an immense mass of buildings, but more 
remarkable for the beings that haunt it, 
and the scenes exhibited nightly within 
its walls, than for the beauty of its archi- 
tecture.... It is the property of the 
Duke of Orleans, but a part of it only 
is inhabited by him. The rest, composing 
an immense parallelogram of uniform and 
massive building, with shops and piazzas 
on the ground floor, is devoted to busi- 
ness, to pleasure and to vice . . . the re- 
sort of the idle by day and of the vicious 
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by night. ... From these haunts of vil- 
lainy, those last retreats of the ruined and 
desperate, the flames of the revolution 
were abundantly supplied with fuel. 
Many a frantic monster, during that 
dreadful period, rushed from those cells 
of infamy, raging like a demon from the 
bottomless pit, . . . to exult in the ghastly 
spectacles of the guillotine, ... and to 
shout Vive la nation, Vive la république, 
as the warm blood of his neighbours and 
friends, perhaps even of his kindred, 
flowed at his feet... . The quantity of 
vice in Paris is indeed immense, and its 
varieties are almost unbounded .. . pity 
may be excited at the frivolity and gaiety 
of a people who if they felt their national 
degradation before their fellow men, and 
their moral delinquency in the sight of 
God, would clothe themselves in sack- 
cloth, and weep. .. . But what they are 
in the sight of God, is a thought, perhaps, 
that never occurs to them. .. . The King 
is considered a mild and benignant Prince, 
anxious for the welfare of his people. 
But alas! the people are restless and 
turbulent, and a monarch of less amiable 
qualities would suit them better. .. .” 


Raffles felt that if the death of the King 
were to occur before the public mind could 
be more generally tranquillised and settled, 
he would not wish to be in Paris then; for 
“there is no great love for the English in 
the hearts of our French neighbours, nor 
can it be expected that there should be. 
They tolerate us, however, for our money,” 
but reveal their feelings in “ ridiculous 
caricatures and theatrical exhibitions.” Dr. 
Raffles does not mention the story that when 
the Duke of Wellington was officially 
present at one of those ‘theatrical exhibi- 
tions’ which was more than ordinarily in- 
sulting, he tactfully remarked that he was 
too deaf to hear what the actors were 
saying! 

The Doctor describes some of the popular 
dislike to England as having been aroused 
less by the wars than by “coarse and un- 
mannerly clodhoppers” who, “fired with 
the ambition of seeing foreign parts, .. . 
have poured into the boulevards and jostled 
through the streets of Paris,” and by their 
overbearing behaviour have lowered the old 
resnect which used to be accorded to the 
Milords Anglais. “ Our countrymen are un- 
questionably held in very different esteem 
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now from what they were before the revoly- 
tion, when every Englishman that travelled 
on the Continent was received with the re. 
spect and honours of a Prince.” 

As to the French, Raffles was “ told that 
a Court day at the Tuileries ” showed start. 
ling contrasts between poverty and wealth: 
“The noblesse of the old régime have been 
restored, many of them, to their titles, but, 
alas, not to their estates.” The King has 
not the power to relieve them: “there are 
so many to be served, and so little to spare.” 
For most there is “no brighter prospect 
but to drag out the declining years in splen- 
did misery, more like spectres than men, in 
the palaces their ancestors contributed to 


rear. ... MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 
(To be continued) 


BERNARD SHAW AND MARK TWAIN 

OUR readers may be interested in what 

Bernard Shaw wrote me on Ist April, 
1937, of his meetings with Mark Twain: 

“IT met Mark Twain, late in his lifetime, 
on two occasions. On one of his visits to 
London by my _ biographer, Archibald 
Henderson, I met him at the railway station, 
and found that Mark had come over in the 
same boat and was in the same train. There 
was a hasty introduction amid the scramble 
for luggage which our queer English way of 
handling passengers’ luggage involves; and 
after a word or two I tactfully took myself 
and Henderson off. 

“Some days later he walked into our 
flat in Adelphi Terrace. Our parlour-maid, 
though she did not know who he was, was 
sO overcome by his personality that she 
admitted him unquestioned and wup- 
announced, like the statue of the Com- 
mandant. 

“Whether it was on that occasion, or a 
later that he lunched with us I cannot 
remember; but at any rate he did lunch with 
us, and told us stories of the old Mississippi 
storekeepers. He presented me with one of 
his books, and autographed the inside of the 
cloth case on the ground that when he 
autographed fly leaves they were taken out 
and sold. 

“He had a complete gift of intimacy 
which enabled us to treat one another as 
if we had known one another all our lives, 
as indeed I had known him through his 
early books, which I read and revelled in 
before I was twelve years old.” 

Cyrit CLEMENS. 
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Readers’ Queries 








(oats OF ARMS.—In the Antiquaries 
Journal, Volume XXVI_ (January- 
April, 1940), Number 1, appeared an article 
by Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., with reference 
to the “Coats of Arms” of the members 
of the Society which used to hang in the 
Hall and Dining Room of “ Doctors Com- 
mons” prior to its destruction in 1867. In 
1861 the College of Advocates, the owners, 
sold their library and other movable 
property including the Coats of Arms. Two 
of the Coats of Arms, those of Dr. Henry 
Harvey (or Hervie) and Dr. Andrew Coltee 
Ducarel passed into the possession of Mr. 
Hemp and he has been good enough to 
deposit them in the Principal Probate 
Registry at Somerset House. 

The article gives a list of some hundred 
Coats of Arms which were removed or sold 
and I am anxious to trace the present 
whereabouts of any which may be in 
existence. The two specimens above referred 
to are roundels enclosed in carved and 
silvered frames about 34 inches broad, the 
outside measurements are about 2 ft. by 2 ft. 


H. A. DE C. PEREIRA. 


IRKET.—This very rare surname is 
found in Bedfordshire, where it is also 
variously spelt Circuit, Surcutt, Surcot, 
Surcoate, Sirkett, Cercott, Sircutt. What is 
its origin and where else is it found? 
Harrison’s Dictionary does not give it but 
states that the name Surridge means 
“dweller at the South Ridge.” He gives 
Cott and Coate as “ dweller at the Cottage ” 
and Coad and Coade as “dweller at the 
wood.” Why should not, therefore, Surcott 
or Surcoad mean “dweller at the South 
Cottage or South Wood ”? 

Isee that Ernest Weekley thinks the name 
derives from the Old French and Middle 
English “ Surquidie ” meaning arrogance or 
Presumption but this seems to me rather 
more unlikely. 

Why should the name not derive from the 
ordinary word “surcoat”? The Oxford 
English Dictionary says that a surcoat was 
‘an outer coat or garment, commonly of 
ich material worn by people of rank of 
both sexes, often worn by armed men over 
armour, and having the heraldic arms 


depicted on it.” The Dictionary spells the 
word surkot, surcote, surcotte, syrcote, 
circot, circotte. 

I would like to hear of early examples of 
the name as I wish to compile a pedigree. 


N. LoNnG-BROWN. 


ILLIAM HERBERT, SON OF THE 
8TH EARL OF PEMBROKE.—The 
above named was Colonel in the Queen’s 
Dragoon Guards, Groom of the bedchamber 
to George II, M.P. for Wilton (1734-1757), 
and died with the rank of Major-General 
in 1757. He is stated to have married in 
1738 at Aix-la-Chapelle, and later in 
London, Catherine Elizabeth, daughter of 
Josephe Antoine Tewes [? sister to Canon 
Tewes]. In 1746 the Rev. G. Williams made 
an entry in the parish register of Islington, 
Middlesex, stating that “ by the fullest proof 
and of his own knowledge” William 
Herbert and Catherine, his wife, “ thought 
fit to go bie the name of Browne” whilst 
residing at Islington, and baptised three 
children there in that name, Catherine in 
1740, Henry in 1741 and Charles in 1743. 
Catherine (Tewes) Herbert was Lady of the 
bedchamber to Queen Caroline (wife of 
George II). Is there any known explanation 
of this assumption of the name Browne 
by a Colonel—as he then was—presumably 
on the active list? Could details of his 
military career be supplied? 
The eldest of the three children became 
Lord Carnarvon. 


P. D. Munpby. 


EV. JOSEPH BRERETON, LL.B., 
Vicar of Acton, Cheshire, in the mid- 
eighteenth century; befriended Dr. Joseph 
Priestley. Priestley mentions him in his 
Memoirs, saying his conduct was after- 
wards unbecoming his profession. The 
date of his death as given in Venn’s Alumni 
Cantabrigienses appears to be an error 
(1748). Ormerod in his History of Cheshire 
merely lists him as one of the vicars of 
the parish of Acton. Was he connected with 
= — Brereton family in the neighbour- 
ood? 


FRANK BECKWITH. 


MARTIN VAN BUTCHELL.—I should 

be pleased to hear from readers who 
are aware of the existence of photographs 
(or illustrations) of relics of the eccentric 
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Martin Van Butchell, who, in the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, practised in Mount 
Street, London, first as a dentist, and later 
as a quasi-surgeon. 

All the relics in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons (including his walking 
stick and the embalmed body of his first 
wife) were destroyed during an air raid in 
1941. 

J. MENZIES CAMPBELL. 


F,PWARD GARRARD MARSH.— 

I desire to correspond with descendants 
of the Rev. E. G. Marsh, who was a member 
of the committee of the Church Missionary 
Society. He was brother-in-law to the Arch- 
deacon Henry Williams, who came to New 
Zealand in 1823. Letters and documents 
relating to the C.M.S. in New Zealand are 
desired. 

ALGAR WILLIAMS. 


RCHDEACON HENRY WILLIAMS 
(1792-1867)—I am collecting letters 
and documents relating to the early C.M.S. 
Missionaries of New Zealand, more 
especially concerning Henry Williams, who 
entered the Navy in 1806 and came to New 
Zealand in 1823. In 1818 he married 
Marianne Coldham, daughter of Wright 
Coldham. In the Coldham ancestry the 
families of Fairfax, Temple and Meadows 
are mentioned. Names and addresses of 
the present members of Coldham family are 
desired. 


ALGAR WILLIAMS. 


UMBLE, HENRY.—I should be grate- 
ful for any references to, or informa- 
tion concerning Revd. Henry Humble, 
Canon & Precentor of S. Ninian’s Cathedral, 
Perth, 1850-76. Canon Humble died on 
Feb. 7th, 1876. He was one of the best- 
known Tractarian priests in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. I have the references in 
John Wordsworth: The Episcopate of 
Charles Wordsworth; J. H. S. Farquhar: 
The Episcopal History of Perth; Embry: 
The Catholic Movement & the SSC. 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1876. 


F.H. A. M. 


(CONVOCATION PRAYER.—In _ the 

Latin Litany used in the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York until 1937, there 
is a Latin prayer for Convocation. It con- 
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tains a clause beseeching liberation from 
* Papal tyranny.” I should be grateful for 
any information concerning the date and 
circumstances of origin of this particular 
prayer and especially of this clause. The 
prayers seem to have been accumulated at 
the end of the Litany at various times and 
in no particular order. I believe that the 
prayer is still read in its appointed place 
at the opening of Canterbury Convocation, 
In 1937, York Convocation adopted a 
revision of the Latin Litany by Dean 
H. N. Bate and the various accumulated 
prayers were then dropped. 


F. H. A.M. 


ERBERT PAUL.—I would greatly 
appreciate your help in locating an 
article by Herbert Paul entitled “ Art and 
Eccentricity.” It is not in Herbert Paul's 
Men and Letters, published in 1903 by John 
Lane, as stated by A. B. Walkley in Drama 
and Life, which was published by Methuen 

in 1907. 

EpGaR ODELL Lovett. 


OURCES WANTED.—The most osten- 

tatious faith in humanity in general 

seems always to beget the sharpest mistrust 
of human beings in particular. 


Five windows light the caverned man; 

Through one he breathes the air; 

Through one he hears the music of the 
spheres; 

Through one can look 

And see small portions of the eternal world. 


Too little and too late. 
C. R. CoLuer. 


The men of merry, merry England (twice), 

Let the bottle pass, and we'll send around 
the glass 

To the men of merry, merry England. 


JACK WERNER. 


Ye gods and little fishes. 
A. C. W. 


Teach me to waste my time wisely. 
G. H. Pitt. 


I shall not die... 
I shall not die—I shall be dead. 


C. I. Houston. 
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(RIGIN OF A CLICHE? (cxcvi. 38).— 

G. L. Apperson’s English Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases (1929), The Oxford Dic- 
tionary of English Proverbs (1948) and 
Burton Stevenson’s Book of Proverbs, 
Maxims and Familiar Phrases (1949) all cite 
the following: “1631: Richard Brathwait, 
English Gentlewoman, 399 (1641), * Making 
this her impreze: comely, not gaudy.’” 
This may represent a sort of transition be- 
tween Shakespeare’s ‘rich, not gaudy’ 
(c. 1601) and Samuel Wesley’s ‘ neat, but not 
gaudy’ (1700) recently discovered by your 
contributor, Mr. J. H. Adler. 

Besides John Lyly’s ‘ comely, but not (too) 
costly’ (1579), which of course is to be 
found in the Oxford Dictionary of Quota- 
tions (1942), there are three more quotations 
on this theme from the same author in 
Stevenson’s Book of Proverbs mentioned 
above. These may be condensed as: ‘ decent 
attire, good though not costly,’ ‘apparell 
neyther too braue nor too base,’ and ‘ attyre 
not costly, nor yet clownish.” The ODEP 
also cites Thackeray (Pendennis xiii) where 
one finds: ‘A pretty thing [dressing gown], 
isn’t it? Neat, but not in the least gaudy.’ 

I agree that Stevenson’s Book of Quota- 
tions is unduly severe in branding Lamb’s 
‘neat, not gaudy’ (1806) as ‘a meaningless 
misquotation of a good phrase,’ a criticism 
that is expressed even more harshly in 
Hesketh Pearson’s Common Misquotations 
(n.d.): “Charles Lamb was the first to bleat 
forth this meaningless version of a good 
phrase, and his devotees have followed him 
like sheep.” Mr. Adler has shown at all 
events that Lamb was not the first by more 
than a century. 

Moreover, Lamb was not here writing 
for posterity; he was merely making a mild 
joke in a private letter. It is no more correct 
to say he was misquoting Shakespeare than 
that the latter misquoted Lyly, or that Lyly 
misquoted the translation (‘neate, not 
nastie’) from Heinrich Bullinger’s Sermons 
(1577), or that Bullinger was misquoting 
Cicero, translated in Stevenson’s Quotations 
as: “ neatness, not too punctilious or exqui- 
site, but just enough to avoid slovenliness.’ 


© sentiment was merely varied in the 
course of its career. 
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Perhaps the trouble is with the word ‘ but’ 
in the modern phrase, which may have 
originated with Mr. Adler’s 1700 example, 
although it was avoided by Lamb. ‘ Neat 
but not gaudy’ may be supposed by some 
to imply ‘neat, but not so neat as to be 
gaudy,’ which on that interpretation would 
deserve the epithet ‘meaningless.’ But 
nowadays ‘ neat’ is used (often ironically) in 
this context to signify ‘ smart, fine,’ etc., and 
‘smart but not so smart as to be gaudy’ is 
good sense (cf. Thackeray supra). But one 
need not, of course, take a colloquialism of 
this sort too seriously. 

Ruskin’s enlarged version (recorded also 
in Apperson op. cit.) is connected with the 
formula in Hazlitt’s English Proverbs: 
‘Neat, but not gaudy, as the devil said when 
he painted his tail sky-blue’ (which of course 
is ironical). For this and similar catch- 
phrase extensions of the phrase see Eric 
Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang and Uncon- 
ventional English (1937 et seq.). 


GERALD H. HATCHMAN. 


UNUSUAL BURIALS (cxcvi. 39).—The 
Hereford Journal of 19 June, 1783, 
reported the discovery of the skeleton of a 
man in a paddock near Grantham under a 
stone inscribed: “Here lies the body of 
Zacharias Laxton, deceased the 27th of 
August, 1667, being for his excommunica- 
tion denied the usual place of burial.” 
There is also a well-authenticated story of 
the burial of an excommunicated person at 
a cross-road. This was a girl of the parish 
of Llanfihangel Bryn Pabuan (on the 
Brecon-Radnor border) who was excom- 
municated by her vicar for joining the 
Baptists. She died soon afterwards (c. 1680) 
and was buried secretly by her friends at 
night in the churchyard at L.B.P. The vicar 
found out, and had the corpse disinterred 
and buried at a cross-road, where the grave 
was pointed out within living memory. 
Nonconformists frequently found a diffi- 
culty in disposing of their dead in the 18th 
century, and in consequence used their own 
gardens or ground for the purpose. Some 
of the small early congregations which had 
no chapel and met in private houses secured 
the gift of land for a burial ground, and 
hence some of the private burial grounds 
which are still to be seen. There is one at 
Glascwm in Radnorshire, where the earliest 
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burial was about 1705, and burials continued 
until the last century. 
W. H. Howse. 


ADMIRAL SIR ISAAC COFFIN, BART. 

(cxcvi. 62).—He was the fourth and 
youngest son of Nathaniel Coffin, Cashier of 
the Customs at Boston, America; his mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Barnes, 
merchant, of Boston (Cent. Mas., 1840, p. 
205). His sister Mary married, in 1795, 
Charles J. Harford, J.P., of Stapleton Grove, 
Gloucestershire (Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
1849, p. 538, which states that Nathaniel 
Coffin was a descendant of the Coffins of 
Devonshire). 


Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1939, contains a 
pedigree of Coffin on page 2624, which states 
that Tristram Coffin, son of Peter Coffin, 
emigrated to Massachusetts from Brixton, 
Devonshire, in 1642, and in 1660 bought, 
with others, the island of Nantucket from 
the Indians. Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin 
founded a school on this island. Whether 
Nathaniel Coffin was descended from Tris- 
tram I cannot say. 


C. S. A. DoBSOoN. 


PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON 

(cxcvi. 37)—Extracts from P. O. 
Hutchinson’s “ A history of the town, parish 
and manor of Sidmouth in the County of 
Devon,” appeared at intervals from about 
the year 1937 until 1941, in the Sid Vale 
Monthly, published by the Sid Vale Press, 
Sidmouth. I do not know whether these 
extracts have subsequently been reprinted 
in a book. 


I possess two oil paintings by Hutchinson, 
dated 1849, of the sea front at Sidmouth; 
one including Peak Hill, and the other Sal- 
combe Hill. 


CHARLES EVANS. 


FSTHER SLEEPE (cxcvi. 39).—The fol- 

lowing entry occurs in the Harleian 
Society’s volume containing the Register of 
Christenings of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, pub- 
lished in 1902: “Esther, the daughter of 
Mr. Sleepe by . . . [sic] his wife, was Borne 
the 19th May & Baptiz’d the 9th day of 
June 1723 by Mr. William Bayley.” 


C. S. A. Dosson. 
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“P'S” PRONOUNCED AS “ W’s” (cxey, 

568, cxevi. 42).—(1) The difficulty in 
pronouncing “ R” and the tendency to sub. 
stitute ““W” for it must be common know- 
ledge to every teacher of the English 
language. 

(2) In a recently published book by 
Patrick Leigh Fermor called “The Tray- 
eller’s Tree,” he gives considerable space to 
Creole French as spoken in the West Indies 
and “ W” is invariably substituted for “R.” 
He speaks of the French speaking inhabi- 
tants of Martinique wearing their “ Gwand 
Wobes.” I do not know if it is on record; 
but I should be surprised to learn that Marie 
Josephe Rose Tasher de la Pagarie, who 
was born in Martinique, ever pronounced 
her “R.s” in speaking French, even when 
she became Empress of France. 


ie | 


TOWN TRUSTS (clxxxiii. 206; cxc. 83, 
197).—In the case of the late corpora- 
tion of Fordwich, a Town Trust was 
formed, with a Deputy Mayor, as chair- 
man, under which the ancient Town Hall 
with its records and contents is now properly 
looked after and maintained. The Pevensey 
Town Trust, the successor of the late Cor- 
poration of Pevensey, provides another 
instance of a satisfactory arrangement to 
preserve such relics locally. 
The Level and the Liberty of Romney 
Marsh, p. 69, by Mr. Teichman Derville. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


(CURTSEYING (cxev. 524, cxcvi. 42).—As 

late as the year 1925 school children, 
when met on the road in the tiny Hertford- 
shire hamlet of Aspenden, commonly cutt- 
seyed. About that time the practice began 
to die out. In places more remote it may 
probably have continued in fashion even 
longer; but it can hardly have survived the 
second world war. 


HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


PAYING THROUGH THE NOSE (cxcv. 
568, cxevi. 64).—At clxxvii. 443 Wm. 
Jaggard explained that in the ninth century 
the Danes imposed on Irish homes a poll- 
tax, called the nose-tax because those who 
refused to pay the ounce of gold were 
punished by having their noses slit. 


Ep. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE: AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. With a Preface by 
Frederick Page and Illustrations chosen 
by John Johnson. (Geoffrey Cumberlege: 
Oxford University Press, 15s. net.) 


OF Trollope’s Autobiography it may be 

said, more truly than of most, that “who 
touches it touches a man.” It is Anthony 
Trollope himself, with all the “pride, 
humility, manliness, conscious rectitude ” 
that he himself claimed to have put into the 
character of Josiah Crawley; and since the 
man was what he was, it altogether deserves 
the splendid presentation that in this edition 
it has at last received. 

To those who already possess, or have 
longingly gazed upon, the half-dozen 
volumes of the Oxford Illustrated Trollope 
that have already appeared, it might seem 
sufficient praise to say that here is a worthy 
addition to their soberly splendid ranks. 
But there is more to it than that. In the 
choice of illustrations Dr. John Johnson 
shows something very like genius in the 
curious felicity of his choice. The forty 
illustrations form, as they should, an 
admirable commentary on the text, on every 
phase of Trollope’s career, and on every side 
of his character. The child who suffered 
far more than the young Dickens (but kept 
a stiffer lip), the poverty-stricken clerk, the 
capable Civil Servant, the indefatigable 
literary craftsman, the equally untiring (but 
less efficient) rider to hounds; all these are 
brought vividly before our eyes. Not least 
illuminating is the frontispiece, which repro- 
duces a page of Trollope’s manuscript and 
helps us to understand the magnitude of the 
task carried out by Mr. Page in giving us, 
for the first time, the text of the Auto- 
biography exactly as Trollope wrote it. No 
less than 544 alterations have had to be made 
in the first edition of 1883, and every one 
of these is listed and classified in an 
appendix. Truly a gigantic task, and one 
Whose accomplishment has earned the 
gratitude of all good Trollopians. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT LECTURES, 
1940-1948, By Sir Herbert Grierson, 
Edwin Muir, G. M. Young and S. C. 
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Roberts, with an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor W. L. Renwick. (Edinburgh 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


HERE are seven lectures by four 

lecturers, Mr. G. M. Young giving only 
one, on Scott and the historians. The others 
are on the man, the poet, and the novelist. 
The book fell into the hands of a septua- 
genarian in hospital, who in these last few 
years has re-read—or more truly read for 
the first time with appreciation—* Waver- 
ley,” “Guy Mannering,” “Old Mortality,” 
“The Black Dwarf,’ “The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” and who was three-quarters 
of the way through “ The Antiquary ” when 
the lectures arrived. It would be absurd to 
criticize the lecturers; one has only to note 
with gratitude and interest the things that 
are said. Edwin Muir, writing of the man, 
puzzles himself with Scott’s secretiveness, 
not only about his financial activities (which 
is puzzling), but about his anonymity and 
his objectivity (which surely are not), and 
his stoic philosophy which was so much 
more himself than his Christianity was. But 
stoicism is admirable and Christianity 
enviable: that is all. Mr. Young mentions a 
letter of Scott’s as “an almost perfect 
example of method and presentation. The 
theme is the depopulation of the Southern 
Uplands between the Union of the Crowns 
and the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and there can hardly be one element, one 
operating cause, for which Scott has not 
allowed, to which he has not allowed due 
weight, in a letter only four or five pages 
long, but written with that full ease which 
gives the assurance of a vast reserve of 
knowledge behind every word.” And then 
Mr. Young goes on to show that all the 
social history in that letter is in twenty-four 
lines of The Lady of the Lake. That 
increases one’s respect for the poetry. 
Mr. S. C. Roberts shows the two friends 
Virginia Woolf and E. M. Forster taking 
opposite views of “The Antiquary.” Mr. 
Forster quite rightly maintains that it is very 
clumsily constructed. Virginia Woolf more 
rightly shows that this doesn’t matter. 
“ However often one may have read “ The 
Antiquary,” Jonathan Oldbuck is slightly 
different every time. We notice different 
things; our observation of face and voice 
differs, and thus Scott’s characters, like 
Shakespeare’s and Jane Austen’s, have the 
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seed of life in them.” Mr. Roberts con- 
cludes with a recommendation the present 
writer is glad to endorse. Whatever one’s 
attitude to the poetry and the novels, “ there 
yet remains one work of Scott that will 
triumphantly defy every revolution of 
critical taste—his Journal. . . . The great- 
ness of it lies in the fact that it is a record of 
the years of failure and the record is free 
alike from false pride and from false 
modesty. . . . Perhaps it is the humanity, 
even more than the heroism, of the Journal 
that evokes affection.” One would like to 
go on quoting. 


A STUDY OF SIX PLAYS BY IBSEN. 
By Brian W. Downs. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 15s.) 


ROFESSOR DOWN’S admission on 
page 187 of this book that he cannot 
guess what Ibsen intended the ‘ unburnable 
jewel’ to signify in the short lyric beginning 
* They sat there, the two’ (‘ De sad der, de 
to .. .’) is more an indictment of the 
critical method to which he commits himself 
than of his own individual practice of the 
method. A poet—and Ibsen was a poet by 
birth, a problem playwright only by adop- 


tion—is his own best if not sole interpreter. 
Critics may tell us what a poem is ‘ about,’ 
they may guess a ‘meaning’; but the poem 
can communicate itself only through the 
supra-rational agency of poetry, of which 


the verse-form 
vehicle. 

The six plays studied by Professor Downs 
are Love’s Comedy, Brand, Peer Gynt, A 
Doll’s House, The Wild Duck and The 
Master Builder. He marshals a great deal 
of information about them which will be 
useful to the student of literature. He 
shows that Ibsen was made to doubt the 
validity of his aesthetic function by Kierke- 
gaard’s doctrine that religion is above ethics 
and both above aesthetics; that Ibsen found 
a temporary resolution of his dilemma in 
Georg Brandes’ injunction to devote his 
literary talents to elucidating problems 
‘which his public felt to be urgent and 
actual’; and that in his last plays Ibsen 
demonstrated his awareness of the in- 
sufficiency of Brandes’ programme of ‘ sub- 
mitting problems to debate.’ All this and 
the information concerning the interrelation 
of Ibsen’s personal life and his writings is 
well worth recording. Beyond this Professor 


is merely the linguistic 
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Downs is hardly illuminating, and it is con- 
ceivable that he might be confusing to 
readers who do not already know their 
Ibsen: for instance, Brand is likely to 
present fewer difficulties to those who are 
satisfied to trust themselves to Ibsen than to 
any who become entangled among the | 
alternatives proffered by Professor Downs, 
His book suffers, moreover, from footnote 
fever. The reader’s attention is repeatedly 
drawn away from the critical narrative by 
the necessity of chasing in footnotes matter 
which could more properly have been 
incorporated with the main text. 


SUSSEX INCLOSURE ACTS AND 
AWARDS. By W. E. Tate, B.Lit., F.S.A, 
(Record Publication No. 1. East and West 
Sussex County Councils and Archaeo- 
logical Society. 1950. Price 2s. 6d.) 


FOR a good many years now Mr. W. E, 
Tate has been engaged in compiling a 
complete (or as complete as is possible) list 
of Inclosure Acts and Awards and 
collateral studies. Much of this work has 
been published, often by the relative County 
Council and the local Archaeological 
Society, as is this list of Sussex documents. 
Mr. Tate’s work is well known and respected 
and really needs very little introduction here, 

Sussex is one of those counties where the 
open field system was practised on but a 
portion of its area. The Weald and the 
Downs, the large forest areas of the north 
were never farmed by open field farmers. 
Consequently many of tke Acts and Awards 
listed here only deal with the inclosure of 
the waste of the manor, and it is accepted 
that a good deal of the county, like Kent, 
was reclaimed from the forest and was never 
occupied on the strip system but always as 
separate farms. 

Mr. Tate regrets that there is little material 
available on the management of open lands 
in Sussex. Since only 1.5 per cent of 
area of the county was open field enclosed 
by the eighteenth-century system of Private 
Act, and all the evidence points to there 
having been but a small area of the county 
ever under this system, this regret is only 
pious. A great deal of evidence showing how 
open field arable was managed or farmed i 
other counties already exists and can perhaps 
be taken to apply in a general sense 
Sussex. 
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